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the nurse, peeling Pat Sullivan out of his Santa coat and ordering 
him to bed because he had a temperature. 

The door closed on Pat and left the two women alone. The nurse 
was weeping softly because "Poor old Sharp is going to die and he 
has not heard one word from home for ever seven months ; and Brown, 
the Mess Sergeant, has had a cable from home that his wife just died 
of. flu and he is sitting in the basement staring into space. Tomorrow 
he has to make that awful rabbit stew, too. And just as the party 
was going full swing didn't Long have to be brought in raving drunk 
by two severe M. P.'s? I got that pass for him because he promised 
me he wouldn't drink another drop ever. And now he can only get 
drunk once more before he is put in the 'Brig'." The nurse looked up 
at the chuckling, but she found tears streaming down "Mary's" face. 
"You see, I've been here since 1914 and I know just how dreadful 
it all is. I was here studying music. I have spent all of my life per- 
fecting my voice and was to have 'come out' in 1915. But when the 
war came, like the rest, I volunteered to serve wherever I was most 
needed. It fell to my lot to go to Northern France with a surgeon 
and, due to exposure, I had a severe attack of laryngitis. My singing 
voice is gone and you see how husky and uncertain my speaking voice 
is. I have stayed here because I thought my knowledge of French 
might help and I want to wear out, and not rust out." This last came 
with a sob. The nurse patted her hand and slipped back to Sharp, 
thinking as she went that it was no wonder this loving, gracious 
woman, so sincere and understanding, had been able to bring to us all 
the real spirit of Christmas so that we had instinctively called her 
"Mary Christmas." 



RED CROSS HOME NURSING CLASSES AS 
DEVELOPED IN DELAWARE 

By Mary A. Moran, R.N. 
Chapter Supervisor and Director of Teaching Center, Wilmington 

AT this time as many chapters are developing the Red Cross 
Instruction Department as a public health measure and to aid 
in the shortage of nurses, possibly an account of the work done in the 
instruction department of the Delaware State Chapter might help 
nurses employed in other chapters. The writer took charge of the 
Teaching Center in February, 1918. It had been opened six months 
prior to this but had not developed to any great extent. At this time 
there was a fair amount of equipment, but not sufficient to do effec- 
tive work and after four years' experience in this work, I still feel 
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that a great deal of time is lost by insufficient equipment. I do not 
approve of elaborate equipment, but a nurse should have sufficient to 
properly demonstrate the nursing procedures. This equipment, how- 
ever, should be as near as possible like that we would find in the 
average home. 

On reporting to the Director of the Bureau that effective work 
could not be done with the limited equipment on hand she gladly con- 
sented to the purchase of what I required. Many instructors have 
given up the work because of lack of equipment and still others have 
tried to teach with little or none, with the result that the course was 
a failure and was discontinued. All Division Directors should insist 
on a good equipment before sending a nurse into new territory, as 
organization in new districts is hard enough without lack of equip- 
ment being added to the discomforts. 

During the war we confined our work principally to mothers and 
business women and girls in industry, but during the student nurse 
campaign, when the writer addressed groups of young women on 
this subject, she also advised others to take the Home Nursing course. 
In this way large numbers of young women were attracted, but the 
real value of it was not proven until the "Flu" epidemic in 1918, when 
87 of our Home Nursing students went into the hospitals and homes 
and gave very valuable assistance to the graduate nurses. In one hos- 
pital during that siege there was only one nurse on duty and our aides 
carried on the work until the nurses were back on duty. However, 
after the war the majority of the Delaware towns had no nursing 
service and few women who had any trained knowledge of care of 
the sick; so the chapter decided in its peace programme to give the 
course free to all girls in the public schools who were fourteen years 
of age or older, and also to include the teachers in this programme. 
It was felt that, in this way, at least one member of every family would 
learn how to care for the sick in their homes. 

The Ursuline Academy was the first high school to adopt the 
course, which at that time was not given free; sixteen of the senior 
students and fourteen of the nuns completed the course. Later, in 
1919, at the request of the dean, a class was organized at the Women's 
College. It was so satisfactory that each year since a class is organ- 
ized and taught every Monday night, beginning the middle of October 
until the course is completed, each class having about forty students. 
The public high school at Wilmington was next approached and after 
many letters and finally a personal talk with the principal, — which 
is by far the better plan, — an opportunity to address the girls was 
given and so many volunteered for the course that they agreed to 
come to the Center once a week. We do not approve of trying to teach 
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this course more than once a week to students who have only after- 
school hours to devote to it. This is also true of women in business. 

Long before this our work extended outside of the Teaching 
Center to colored women's clubs and settlements and to the rural 
homes and clubs, and it was found necessary for the writer to as- 
semble the traveling equipment, which is now pictured in A. R. C. 704, 
and for which vulcanized fibre cases were made later. This equip- 
ment it now generally used in chapters all over Pennsylvania, and in 
many other states and even in Porto Rico. 

Since the public high school girls were now organized into classes, 
our next work was to secure the parochial school girls of fourteen 
years of age and over, and after a little discussion the writer proved 
to the Executive Committee that these girls should have the same 
opportunities as the public school, for the Red Cross should know no 
race or creed. Unfortunately, in many states this does not appear to 
be the case, but the Red Cross officials should insist upon giving the 
same opportunities to all if they live up to the spirit of the Red Cross. 
As each pastor was approached he was assured the nurses would 
not teach sex hygiene (to which they objected) , and they cooperated, 
as did the sisters in charge, and while last year we had only four 
parochial schools, this year we have seven ; a class from each school 
comes to the Teaching Center once a week, two classes being held at 
the same hour (3:00 p. m.), one class upstairs and one down; also 
a class of nuns representing the Sisters of Charity and the Bene- 
dictines, came each Saturday morning to the Teaching Center until 
the course was completed. Being teachers, they were given the 
instruction free. 

Until last year all of the instruction in schools was given after 
school hours, but in October, 1920, after a conference with the State 
Supervisor of Home Economics and her teachers, I was able to pre- 
sent a schedule and my three instructors and I teach Home 
Nursing as part of the Home Economics course. We teach three 
times a week for a period of five and one-half weeks, grouping the 
towns so that a nurse teaches in one town in the forenoon and in an 
adjacent town in the afternoon. In addition to their salaries the Red 
Cross pays all of their expenses while traveling outside of Wilmington. 
It also supplies beds, mattresses and pillows, which were purchased 
at the close of the war for $4.25 each. The schools supply bedding 
and launder the same. I tried this as an experiment last year and it 
proved very satisfactory. In fact it was received on trial last year 
and this year was asked for again, only more schools were included ; 
so that now we reach twenty-six high schools three times a week and 
seven parochial schools once a week and the Girls Industrial School 
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for wayward girls once a week, Ursuline Academy once a week and we 
will soon have arranged for two more private schools. The sophomore 
girls in Home Economics are the group taught in the high schools. 
We could never have accomplished this amount of work but for our 
three sets of traveling equipment and one set at the Teaching Center. 
Two nurses leave the Center Monday forenoon and return on Friday 
night. They have Ford cars this year for the first time. The other 
nurse and myself teach all classes at the Center and in adjacent towns. 
Our work, however, is not confined to school girls, as we also have a 
class of mothers at a fire engine house, a group of Polish women at 
one of the Health Centers, a group of business girls once a week at 
the Teaching Center, and in any place a class is desired. 

We find the school girls very much interested, and, as one of the 
principals put it, teaching health and Home Nursing to the future 
mothers is the most far reaching work of the Red Cross. In many 
of the schools the principals report the girls so interested they can 
scarcely concentrate on other branches. 

In the schools the girls make wonderful posters describing the 
various procedures by cutting pictures from magazines and pasting 
on cardboard, in this way demonstrating the baby's bath, adult baths, 
baby bottles and milk, the lesson on foods, etc., which makes it more 
interesting and more easily remembered by the students. 

The method of approach to Home Nursing students is different 
from the attitude of the average teacher in a nurses' training school. 
One must relax and the military discipline so prevalent in the train- 
ing school should be replaced by a friendly manner. This is especially 
necessary in the case of the mothers of moderate education, where the 
nurse must come down to their plane, so to speak, and discuss their 
home problems in very simple language, always remembering that 
these are not student nurses and that one's language must be adapted 
accordingly, showing sympathy with their interests. With these 
women it is also a good plan to start in with bed making, as they will 
be more interested if doing something with their hands, and by de- 
grees talks on hygiene and germ theories can be added. 

Recently a physician said there was the greatest difference in 
going into the average home now and a few years ago. Nearly every 
house is equipped with a bed pan and other articles necessary in care 
of the sick, and the young women know how to wait on a doctor and 
carry out orders very intelligently. All this he attributed to these 
Home Nursing courses. 

Many of these students have entered training schools. The 
superintendents report that they make very good students and that 
they acquire technical terms easily as a result of this course and are 
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ready for the wards much sooner than is the average student. When- 
ever we organize a class we try to secure candidates for the training 
schools. We make it quite plain that the course is not a professional 
one ; but many of our students become good practical nurses who cer- 
tainly are better prepared than if they had not taken the course. 
They go on our directory as practical nurses. 

Not long ago one of the Home Economics teachers who had been 
a teacher in another state said, "When I heard the Red Cross nurses 
were to teach Home Nursing I was not a bit interested and felt it a 
loss of time, but I had no idea the course could be presented as you 
have done it and with such good equipment. Where I taught 
last year the Chapter donated a thousand dollars to teach Home 
Nursing to the girls in our classes and it was so poorly taught that 
the Chapter was not allowed to put it in the schools the following 
year." This is an example of the harm that may be done to the Red 
Cross by poorly equipped teachers and by allowing a nurse to teach 
with insufficient equipment. 

If chapters wish to make a success of this work they must pay 
fair salaries to the nurses, give sufficient equipment and certainly 
allow them a month's vacation with pay during the summer months, — 
something which some of the chapters neglect to do. In addition, if 
a nurse has to teach at night she should be allowed off duty time either 
in the forenoon or afternoon of that day. At the end of a group of 
classes, another group should not be started until the papers are 
corrected, as it is most important to get class reports promptly to the 
school teachers and principal. 

At one of the schools the attitude of the principal at first was 
that of toleration. However, one day he decided to honor the class 
with a visit — just as I was about to demonstrate a bed bath, at the 
same time giving specific reason for a knowledge of how to give a 
bed bath. He asked if he could remain in the room and I said, "Yes, 
the greater part of the time," and that I would tell him when to leave. 
He left, however, before I told him and a few minutes later I was 
surprised to see half a dozen teachers enter the class room who said 
they had been sent in by the principal, as he thought it a very im- 
portant demonstration and wished them to be present and hoped all 
of his teachers would take the course. After that he often visited 
the room during the classes. In fact all of the principals seem to 
have decided to be present at these classes and in one of the schools 
recently the principal said our nurse's presentation of her subject 
was so interesting that she held the attention of every student with 
no effort whatever. 

Our staff is now composed of a supervisor and three full time 
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instructors, but formerly the writer did the major part of the teach- 
ing and secured part time instructors from the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation, Tuberculosis Nurses and from the Training School; some- 
times these nurses taught one or two evenings a week. This method 
can be used in chapters that cannot afford or have not, at first, suffi- 
cient work for a full time instructor. 

If a nurse wishes to make a success of this work I can assure her 
it will not come at once. She should attend every teachers' institute 
that she possibly can and try and get in touch with teachers and prin- 
cipals and present the necessity of this education of girls in the school 
especially as a part of Home Economics, if not of the general health 
programme. Most of my success has come, I really believe, by never 
missing an opportunity to be present at these meetings. 

Organization is effected in rural towns in different ways. The 
year after the "Flu" epidemic the writer was asked to address a club 
in a small town. When I arrived there they told me they wanted me 
to "make a speech on how to prevent the Flu." I told them I could 
not do that, but I could tell them how to "nurse their sick" and "pre- 
vent diseases in general." After I talked to them I organized a class 
of mothers. One of them was most anxious that her daughter — a 
school girl — should also be in the class, but we could not arrange the 
time, so this mother went with me to the principal of the high school 
and he allowed me to talk to the students after the noon intermission 
and I organized a class. The principal allowed me to use the Home 
Economics room for both classes. Of course we brought our traveling 
equipment. When I went to the next town they were not prepared 
to have a meeting, but I was asked to go to the Baptist Church where 
they rung the bell and the women came with their babies to the 
church and again I organized a class. The branch in each case sup- 
plied the bed used for these mothers' classes and that of the school 
girls. This method was used entirely the first year we worked in the 
rural towns ; the nurse leaving the Teaching Center on Monday with 
equipment for one lesson which she taught in each town twice a day 
and sometimes three times — going from one town to the next — and 
returning on Friday evening for a fresh set of equipment to teach 
the next lesson. As we conduct the work in the Home Economics De- 
partment, I would like to add that the Home Economics instructors 
teach the chapters in our Red Cross text book on hygiene of the home, 
care of the sick room, and feeding the sick, and our nurses teach all 
of the other chapters and review after the teachers. 

A file of all students is kept in the Teaching Center. The course 
can be taught without a Center, but in towns where there are many 
students the Center is advisable. It is an advantage, too, for the 
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nurses going to the rural towns to make the Center their headquarters 
and take equipment out from there. 

Many graduate nurses have feared the Home Nursing course 
would be injurious to the nursing profession. This seems quite un- 
justifiable, as it forms a source of supply to the training schools. 
If some of these women do become practical nurses are they not 
better prepared than if they had not taken the course? And if there 
are not enough nurses for private duty, why should there be any 
objections, if these women are properly prepared? 

Much of the success of the work is due to the whole-hearted sup- 
port and cooperation of the Director of the Bureau of Hygiene, State 
Chapter, who never misses an opportunity to further this work by 
securing funds, motor service, and other assistance, and who is 
always ready to advance and uphold the standards of the nursing 
profession. 



MENTAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN 

By V. M. Macdonald, R.N. 
(Continued from page 92, November JOURNAL) 

THIRD PAPER 

THE GROWING MIND: SUPPORT FROM CONFIDENCE, STIMULUS 

FROM SUCCESS 

THE young plant grows tall and sturdy when it is well rooted in 
nourishing soil and receives the stimulus of sunshine. If either 
element be lacking, there results but a dwarfed or distorted growth. 
The developing mind also needs the unfailing support of a trusted 
confidant, and the stimulation of gradual success in small efforts, if 
it is to grow to the full measure of its powers. 

A child turns naturally to his mother, expecting her to listen to 
the story of his small interests and to explain the numberless new 
facts which daily crowd in on his awakening intelligence. Every 
mother knows the incessant "Why?" and "How?" from childish lips, 
indicative of an alert and growing mind. Alas! not every mother 
realizes that her child very soon measures the frankness or evasive- 
ness of her replies. Information repeatedly withheld when asked for 
arouses a brooding curiosity more acute than any that concerns sub- 
jects frankly discussed. Every adult can look back to some such ex- 
perience in childhood, and most of us can remember how long the 
unanswered question remained clearly defined till some perhaps less 



